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THE LEGEND OF AMICUS AND AMELIUS. 


THE legend of Amicus and Amelius, the two inseparable friends, was 
one of the most widely known during the Middle Ages, and versions are 
found in almost all European languages’. Its relationship with a group 
of folkloristic motifs has repeatedly been pointed out?, and Oriental in- 
fluences have been held responsible for its rise in Western Europe’. 
Bédier’s attitude toward all attempts to discover the folkloristic basis of 
the legend was extremely sceptical’. He was rather inclined to see in it 
nothing but a feudal and Christian epic. Potter, on the other hand, 
emphasized once more the folkloristic traits contained in all extant 
versions, and called attention to several Oriental parallels’. However 
much one may disagree with Bédier’s extreme conclusions, his is the 
uncontested merit of having shown the localization of the legend in the 
neighbourhood of Mortara, Lombardy, and its undoubtedly hagiographic 
character®. On this basis it will be possible to re-examine the legend 
with some hope of arriving at more definite results than has been the 
case heretofore. 

The heroes of the legend are two friends, conceived at the same 
hour, born the same day, baptized together by the Pope, and resembling 
each other so that it is impossible to distinguish one from the other. 
After a separation of several years, they start out on the same day in 
search of each other; having met, they contract eternal friendship and 
enter the service of the king. After a glorious career and numerous 
adventures they die on the same day and are buried separately. But by 
a miracle their corpses are united in the same tomb. Leaving aside for 


1 Cf. Amis et Amiles und Jourdains de Blaivies, ed. by Konrad Hofmann, Erlangen, 
1882; Amis and Amiloun zugleich mit der altfranzdsischen Quelle herausg. von Eugen 
Kélbing (Altenglische Bibliothek, Band 1), Heilbronn, 1884; E. Kélbing, Zur Überlieferung 
der Sage von Amicus und Amilius, Paul und Braune’s Beitr., 1v, 1877, pp. 271 ff.; P. 
Schwieger, Die Sage von Amis und Amiles, Progr. Berlin, 1885; Reinhold Kéhler, Kleine 
Schriften, ed. by J. Bolte, Berlin, 1900, u, pp. 163 ff. and 659 ff.; Potter, Ami et Amile, 
Publ. of the Mod. Lang. Assoc., xxm, 1908, pp. 471 ff.; Ph. Aug. Becker, Grundriss der 
altfranzésischen Literatur, Heidelberg, 1907, p. 99; C. Voretzsch, Einführung in das 
Studium der altfranzésischen Literatur, Halle, 1918, p. 245; Bolte-Polivka, Anmerkungen 
zu den Kinder- und Hausmärchen der Brüder Grimm, Berlin, 1913-18, 1, p. 56. The recent 
study by G. Huet, dmi et Amile, Moyen Age, xx1, 1919, pp. 162-84, was not accessible to 
me until some time after the MS. had been in the hands of the Editor. 

2 Cf. the works of Köhler, Potter, Bolte-Polivka and Voretzsch. 

3 G. Paris, Romania, x1v, 1885, p. 318; Potter, op. cit. Becker, op. et loc. cit., believes 
that Byzantine motifs were introduced into the legend of the two friends. 

4 Les Légendes épiques, 11, Paris, 1908, p. 178. 

5 Op. cit. 
€ Op. cit., pp. 170-96 ; cf. also Becker, op. et loc. cit. 
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the present the simultaneous conception and birth of the two, let us 
consider first their marvellous similarity, their friendship and their 
death, and let us look for parallels in hagiographic literature. 

In the Syriac Acta Thomae, Jesus is constantly mistaken for Judas 
Thomas and vice versa. They are so much alike that it is impossible 
for both believers and unbelievers to tell them apart}. In the story of 
the martyrdom of Polyeuctes, made famous by Corneille’s drama, the 
affectionate relations between Polyeuctes and his friend Nearchus are 
dwelt upon. Both suffer for their faith on the same day. Common 
death at the same time is also the fate of Cantius and Cantianus, 
martyred in Aquileja’, of Donatianus and Rogatianus, executed at 
Nantes‘, of Ferreolus and Ferrutius, the martyrs of Besangon’, of Fer- 
rutius and Ferrutio, martyrs of Mainz‘, and of many other saints’. In 
his important works on the influence of the Dioscuri on the Christian 
cult, Harris pointed out that all these pairs of martyrs are Dioscuric in 
character, that is, they were originally twins who replaced pagan twin 
divinities in the cities of their worship*. Later on, the twin element 
could safely be dropped, but it left visible traces in the acts of those 
saints’. Thus we come to view the simultaneous conception and birth 
of Amicus and Amelius in a new light, and the story of the two friends 
would take rank among the large number of twin legends in hagio- 
graphic garb scattered all over Southern and Western Europe; for it is 
clear that the two heroes were not conceived and born simultaneously 
because they resembled each other and because they suffered death on 
the same day, but they resembled each other and died together because 
they were conceived and born together, that is, because they were twins. 
What confirms this theory is the similarity of their names. 

Similarity of name as a characteristic of twin children among all 
races was repeatedly pointed out by Harris®. Generally speaking, we 
may distinguish four groups of such names: 

1 J. Rendel Harris, The Dioscuri in the Christian Legends, London, 1903, p. 21. 

2 Aubé, Polyeucte dans V histoire, Paris, 1882; cf. Harris, op. cit., p. 55. 

3 Acta Sanct. Boll., May 31, vit, p. 428; cf. Harris, The Cult of the Heavenly Twins, 
Cambridge, 1906, p. 67. 


4 Ruinart, Acta primor. martyrum, Amstelod., 1713, fol., pp. 279-82; cf. Harris, Cult, 
p. 68. 

5 Harris, Cult, p. 70. 6 Ibid. 7 Ibid. 

8 The works quoted and Boanerges, Cambridge, 1913. 

§ This is absolutely certain in the case of Polyeuctes and Nearchos, of Cosmas and 
Damian, and of Protasius and Gervasius; cf. Harris, Dioscuri, p. 58; Cult, p. 96; 
Dioscuri, p. 42. 

10 Cult, pp. 58 ff. It should be noted, however, that this characteristic is not sufficient 
to prove twinship, as similar names were given also to brothers not twins. Cf. on this subject, 
K. Weinhold, Altnordisches Leben, Berlin, 1856, pp. 264 ff.; Die deutschen Frauen im 
Mittelalter, Wien, 1897, pp. 85 ff. 
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1. Such as are rhyming: Florus (Flaurus): Laurus; Huz: Buz; 
Protasius: Gervasius; 

2. Such as are differentiated through ablaut: Romulus (Romus): 
Remus; 

3. Such as have one part in common: Baltram: Sintram ; Try- 

phaina: Tryphosa ; Picumnus: Pilumnus; 

4. Such as have related meanings: Sarus: Ammius; Hilaira: 

Phoibe; Idas: Lynkeus; Lykos: Nykteus’. 

Amicus and Amelius would evidently be ranked in the first group. 
Their miraculous birth at the same time is a trace left of an earlier 
stage of the legend in which the two heroes were twins. This conclusion 
is supported by a few other traits. There is a striking similarity in the 
rank of the parents of both, the father of Amicus being a knight (miles). 
that of Amelius a count. The parents of Amelius play no part whatever, 
and we do not learn what becomes of them, while of Amicus’ father we 
at least know that he died, after admonishing his son. Finally, some of 
the miraculous adventures of the heroes recur in a group of folk tales, 
the protagonists of which are twins. 

The close relationship which exists between the story of Amicus and 
Amelius and the tale of the Two Brothers? has been recognized from 
the time when the Brothers Grimm first published the latter in their 
Kinder- und Hausmärchen. The traits which they have in common may 
be summarized as follows : 

1. There is a striking resemblance between the two brothers; 

2. The one substitutes himself for the other ; 

3. He lays the sword between himself and his brother’s wife. 

They differ in that the ingratitude of the second brother who kills his 
saviour in a fit of jealousy, is unknown to the Amicus and Amelius 
legend, while the sacrifice of the children does not occur in the Märchen. 

There is ground for the assumption that the story of Amicus and 
Amelius has not come down to us in its most original and complete 
form. The different versions disagree in the motivation of Amicus’ mis- 
fortune. The Old French chanson de geste gives as a reason the fact 
that Amicus married the king’s daughter under his friend’s name and 
that he was guilty of bigamy. The Vita Amici et Amelii? simply says 
that the disease was a test; for ‘omnem filium quem Deus recipit, 
corripit, flagellat et castigat. It is certain, however, that the author of 


1 S. Eitrem, Die göttlichen Zwillinge bei den Griechen, Christiania, 1902, p. 45. 

2 Grimm, Kinder- und Hausmärchen, No. 60; A. Aarne, Verzeichnis der Marchentypen, 
Helsinki, 1910, type 303. 

3 E. Kélbing in his edition of the Middle English poem quoted above, p. xevii. 
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the Vita had before him another version; for he makes Amicus say 
before the judicial combat: ‘heu mihi, qui mortem huius comitis tam 
fraudulenter cupio, scio namque, quod si illum interfecero, reus ero ante 
supernum iudicem, si vero vitam meam tulerit, de me semper opprobrium 
narrabitur perpetuum.’ The Middle English poem assigns as a reason 
Amicus’ false oath before the duel. Radulfus Tortarius’, finally, gives 
no reason at all. None of all these motivations is really satisfactory, 
although Bédier goes too far when rejecting Schwieger’s theory that 
the leprosy was the punishment for Amicus’ having fought Hardré in 
judicial combat, and saying: ‘C’est un contresens que personne n’eit 
fait au moyen âge?’ We have seen above that this theory is indeed 
supported by a reading of the Vita, and if mediaeval law permitted 
judicial combat by hired champions, those champions stood in the shoes 
of the person who hired them, and if his cause was bad, the champion 
succumbed. But it is evident that Amicus is more than a champion of 
Amelius. He passes himself off as Amelius while affirming his own 
innocence by oath. This oath is true, and Hardré is defeated in conse- 
quence ; but Amicus’ action is none the less fraudulent. Nevertheless, 
it would be difficult to suppose this motivation which, however correct, 
is based on the casuistry of mediaeval legal procedure, to be primitive. 
Bédier thinks the pious motivation of the Vita to be the original one. 
So far as the hagiographic stage of the legend is concerned, this con- 
clusion is undoubtedly correct. As soon as we trace the story back to an 
ante-Christian stage, this theory naturally breaks down, for it pre- 
supposes a spirit unknown to Graeco-Roman paganism. In that case we 
must seek a different explanation. 

Another fact which arouses our suspicion is the sword episode, which 
in truth has no logical consequences in the course of the legend and 
which might well be omitted altogether without altering the story. For 
it is useless to emphasize Amelius’ chastity, if no one doubts it. The 
sword episode occurs in many legends’, but wherever it is met with, it 
plays a commensurate part. In the Tristan of Thomas, for example, it 
makes King Mark believe in the chastity of the two lovers. In a narra- 
tive mentioned by Reinhold Köhler‘, it occurs to bring out the king’s 
ascetic mode of life. Saxo Grammaticus® mentions the episode in order 

1 K. Hofmann in his edition of the Chanson de geste, p. xxiv. 

2 Op. cit., p. 180. 

3 B. Heller, L’Epée symbole et gardienne de chasteté, Romania, xxxvi, 1907, pp. 36-49; 
XXXVII, 1908, pp. 162-3. Cf. also K. Simrock, Die Quellen des Shakspeare, Bonn, 1872, 
I, 


i Zum Fabliau vom Stadtrichter von Aquileja, Kleine Schriften, 1, p. 442. 
5 Gesta Danorum, ed. by Holder, p. 319. 
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to emphasize King Gorm’s unusual self-control. In the Norse Sigurd 
story it serves to show Sigurd’s innocence, because the hero’s death is 
due to Gunnar’s jealousy. In the tale of the Two Brothers the sword 
episode fulfils the same purpose. It is therefore a legitimate conclusion 
to say that the sword episode in the story of Amicus and Amelius owes 
its existence to a second episode which once formed a part of the plot, 
but which dropped out for reasons which will appear later. We suspect 
that the episode in question was similar to that of the Sigurd legend 
and the Marchen. What makes this conjecture almost a certainty is a 
passage in the chanson de geste which reads : 


1950 ‘En non deu sire,’ li cuens Amiles dist, 
‘Le mien couvine voz raurai je tost dit. 
Lez ta moillier me couchai je dormir. 
Tl ma si bele en seissante pais, 
Moult m’esmerveil, com en poez souffrir.’ 


Now these are the very words by which in the tale of the Two Brothers 
the saviour acquaints his brother with the fact that he had lain with his 
sister-in-law, whereupon he is slain by his jealous brother’. 

The Vita and the chanson de geste mention two goblets given the 
two friends by the Pope on the occasion of their baptism. Again we fail 
to see a sufficiently prominent bearing of this episode on the subsequent 
events. The only purpose the goblets serve is to facilitate the recogni- 
tion of the two friends after Amicus has become a leper. In other words, 
the goblet of Amicus plays the rôle of the ring dropped into a beaker or 
a glass and which occurs in so many other tales containing the motif of 
separation and reunion®. It is clear that the episode of the Pope’s gift 
is not in proportion to the rôle of Amicus’ goblet in the later part of 
the story, and we are driven to the conclusion that another important 
element has been lost. Everything tends to show that the two goblets 
originally belonged to the group of objects indicating a danger that had 
befallen the twin brother’, an episode still existing in the Märchen of 
the Two Brothers‘. 


1 In the Grimm version the one brother says: ‘die junge Königin hielt mich fiir ihren 
Gemahl, und ich musste an ihrer Seite essen und in deinem Bett schlafen’; in the story 
of Hahn, Griechische und albanesische Märchen, Berlin, 1918, No. 22, we read: ‘erzählte 
unterwegs der eine Bruder dem andern...wie er zu seinen Schwiegereltern gekommen und 
bei seiner Frau geschlafen habe’; the version of Kuhn und Schwartz, Norddeutsche Sagen, 
Märchen und Gebräuche, Leipzig, 1848, pp. 337 ff. makes the one brother narrate: ‘wie ihn 
die Prinzessin umarmt und er mit ihr zu Bett gegangen.’ 

2 Von der Hagen, Gesammtabenteuer, Stuttgart, 1850, 11, p. 615; M. Landau, Die 
ee des Dekameron, Stuttgart, 1884, p. 196; Köhler, Kleine Schriften, 1, pp. 117 
and 584. 

3 Bolte-Polivka, op. cit., 1, p. 545. 

4 This interpretation of the goblets in the story of Amicus and Amelius is also that of 
the Brothers Grimm, Der arme Heinrich von Hartmann von der Aue, Berlin, 1815, pp. 
183 ff.; ef. Bolte and Polivka, op. cit., 1, p. 556. 
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One of the most striking and most persistent episodes of the tale 
of the Two Brothers, which occurs in practically all versions of this 
Marchen, is that of the dragon fight and the false dragon-killer. The 
hero saves a princess by killing a monster, cuts out the tongues of the 
latter and goes off in quest of new adventures. Meanwhile, an impostor 
cuts off the heads and passes himself off as the saviour of the princess. 
He is found out when the hero returns and produces the tongues. This 
episode left some traces in the chanson de geste. There Hardré is de- 
scribed as cutting off the heads of the knights who had perished under 
the hands of Amicus and Amelius, attaching them to his saddle and 
boasting that it was he who killed them’. 

While it thus appears that the legend of Amicus and Amelius has 
not come down in its original form and that the Marchen has preserved 
more archaic features, it is also clear that the tale of the Two Brothers 
has not remained free from alteration in its turn. The episode of the 
water of life seems to be a late introduction ; it is by no means necessary 
for the redemption of the brother who had been transformed into stone, 
because in most variants of this type the stone statue or statues come 
to life by a touch with the witch’s magic staff. But it does appear 
necessary for the resurrection of the hero slain by his brother in a fit of 
jealousy, and it is likely that here the water of life came to take the 
place of something else, human blood. 

That the water of life in this group of stories tends to take the place 
of an older bloody sacrifice can be seen in another Marchen, that of 
Faithful John®, which has repeatedly been compared with the story of 
Amicus and Amelius*. Here the faithful servant, who in some versions 
is the brother of the prince’, is redeemed by blood, sometimes by the 
water of life, sometimes by some other remedy® 

From the examination of the divergences of the story of Amicus and 
Amelius and the Marchen of the Two Brothers, and the traces left of an 
earlier stage in the former, it follows that the original bore far greater 
similarity to the tale of the Two Brothers than does any of the extant 
versions. The goblets originally warned Amicus of the danger which 
threatened his friend. He hastens to the rescue, liberates his brother, 
but is killed by him in a fit of jealousy. Amelius repents his rash deed 

1 Lines 391-5. 2 For instance in the versions of Grimm and Hahn. 

3 Grimm, Kinder- und Hausmärchen, No. 6; Aarne, type 516. Cf. Köhler, Aufsätze 
über Märchen und Volkslieder, Berlin, 1894, p. 24. 

4 Potter, op. cit. ; Voretzsch, op. cit., p. 245; Kohler, Aufsätze, p. 34. 

5 In several Italian versions mentioned by Bolte-Polivka, op. cit., 1, p. 47, the oldest of 


which is found in Basile’s Pentamerone, 1v, 9. 
# By the water of life in a White Russian tale; cf. Bolte-Polivka, 1, p. 52. 
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when it is too late. He then resurrects his dead friend by a blood sacri- 
fice. This theory is confirmed by the Märchen of Faithful John, where 
jealousy of the ungrateful friend or brother is likewise coupled with the 
blood sacrifice and often with the twin brother motif. 

The three stories, Amicus and Amelius, the Two Brothers, and Faith- 
ful John undoubtedly belong to one folkloristic group whose origin must 
be sought in the beliefs of primitive man. In all three the protagonists 
were originally or still are twin brothers. Twins in the traditions of all 
races, however, are known to stand in peculiar relationship to each other. 
They are either the ‘quarrelling twins,’ hating and persecuting each 
other, such as Jacob and Esau, Romulus and Remus, Horus and Set?, or 
they are the pair of faithful friends and inseparable companions, con- 
stant in their affection for each other, such as they appear in the legends 
of the Greek Dioscuri, in the tale of the Two Brothers and in Faithful 
John. However, even there traces of what was perhaps a former stage 
of the legend are not lacking. On two Roman coins a duel between 
Castor and Pollux was represented?. According to an old tradition, the 
two brothers once came to blows in their temple at Sparta’. This feature 
also comes out clearly in the two Marchen. 

The origin of the legend of Amicus and Amelius must then be 
sought in an old Dioscuric cult which flourished in Upper Italy from 
very early times. There is nothing unlikely in such a hypothesis, since 
it has been shown that Gallia Cisalpina was teeming with twin sanctu- 
aries‘ and that the cult of Castor and Pollux played an important part 
among the Romanized population of that part of the country®. Christi- 
anity had to supplant these cults; it did so by substituting twin saints 
for twin gods, and as in Milan Protasius and Gervasius came into 
prominence, so in the neighbourhood of Mortara Amicus and Amelius 
took over the inheritance of their predecessors. And it was no mean 
inheritance, inasmuch as those pagan twins possessed a very elaborate 
cult legend. As for the latter, it could not be admitted into the Christian 
sanctuary without some modifications. Thus the motif of the fratricide 
was too crude and altogether too bloody for the new age, and so a disease 
was substituted for death. It was natural to choose leprosy, partly on 
account of the many parallels in Biblical narrative and sacred history‘, 


1 Harris, Boanerges, pp. 86, 92, 159, 179, 180. 

? De Witte, Revue numismatique, 1839, pp. 92-3. 

3 Lactantius, ad Statium, Thebaid., vu, p. 412. 

+ Harris, Dioscuri, p. 42; Cult, pp. 80 and 126. 

> M. Albert, Le Culte de Castor et Pollux en Italie, Paris, 1888, p. 46. 

ê Grimm, Der arme Heinrich von Hartmann von der Aue, Berlin, 1815, p. 198; Wacker- 
nagel, Der arme Heinrich Herrn Hartmanns von Aue, Basel, 1885, p. 194; H. L. Strack, 
Der Blutaberglaube, Miinchen, 1892. 
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partly because of the wide-spread belief that blood could cure leprosy, 
and partly because leprosy meant social death’. But since Amelius 
could not well inflict leprosy on his brother, the disease had to be 
motivated in some manner. Of the reasons alleged in the different 
versions that of the Vita is after all the most natural; God sends the 
affliction to Amicus in much the same way in which he sends it to 
Miriam?, to Gehazi’, to King Uzziah‘, to Job, and to Constantine’. It is 
the natural motivation and which suggested itself most readily to a 
monkish chronicler’. The episode of the sword thus became useless. 
The incident of the marvellous goblets was likewise dropped, probably 
because it was not thought to fit quite in the new pious frame; but it 
left some traces. In the chanson de geste, Amelius is warned by a 
dream of the danger threatening his friend. This is an episode which 
occurs in the legend of Saint Andrew’, but also in a version of the 
tale of the Two Brothers®. Last of all, the twin character of the heroes 
was no longer insisted on, but the simultaneous conception and birth 
remained. 

Those pagan Dioscuri, whether they were Roman or Celt®, were un- 
doubtedly very similar to Castor and Pollux, that is, they were thought 
horsemen and warriors. Only thus can it be explained how they became 
heroes of a feudal epic. As was pointed out by Bédier”, Mortara is 
situated on the pilgrim road to Rome, and this no doubt accounts for 
the favour which the legend found with the French minstrels. In this 
new stage it underwent another modification. The figure of the false 
dragon-killer was remodelled, evidently under the influence of the type 
of the conventional traitor in the chansons de geste. 

It is unnecessary to hold Oriental or Byzantine influences responsible 
for the rise of the legend. The motifs which compose the tale of the 
Two Brothers, of which the legend of Amicus and Amelius is but a 
variant, are partly universal, as that of the marvellous conception of the 


1 Num. xii. 12. 2 Num. xii. 10. 

3 2 Kings v. 27. + 2 Chron. xxvi. 19. 

5 A. Graf, Roma nella memoria e nelle immaginazioni del medio evo, Torino, 1882-3, 
u, p. 81. 


® On the Christian, or rather clerical, spirit which pervades the story, cf. Grimm, Der 
arme Heinrich, p. 156; Schwieger, op. cit., p. 15. 

7 G. H. Gerould, Saints’ Legends, Boston and New York, 1916, p. 87. 

8 K. Müllenhoff, Sagen, Märchen und Lieder der Herzogtiimer Schleswig Holstein und 
Lauenburg, Kiel, 1845, p. 450. 

9 Of the Celts Diodorus Siculus says that they pára rév Gedy rods AtorKotpous : mapa- 
kek ce éxew abrots éx wadadv xpóvwv Thv ToútTwv rv OeGv wapovalay èk Tod ’Qxeavod 
yeyer y 

0 Op. et loc. cit. Cf. also K. panen Über die Ortsangaben in Amis und Amiles, Zeitsch. 
f. franz. Spr. u. Lit., xxx, 1908, p. 1 
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heroes}, that of the object indicating the accident?, the grateful animals 
and the transformation into stone, and partly found in classical antiquity, 
as the episode of the dragon fight®. Nor is there any ground for a theory 
of a Teutonic origin of the legend such as Schwieger proposed‘. The 
situation of the sanctuary of Mortara in Lombard territory would 
sufficiently account for the small number of Teutonic features which can 
be distinguished in the legend. 

It is true, in the ancient Dioscuri myths which have come down to 
us we do not find the episode of the blood sacrifice. A trace of it may be 
seen in Pollux’s cession of half of his immortality to his brother, if we 
remember that in many instances the sacrifice of the children or the 
eldest son takes the place of the sacrifice of their father’. Also it should 
be noted that in a Rumanian tale the two brothers are actually called 
the morning and the evening star®. 

The Chevalerie Ogier de Danemarche’ is the only version which 
records the death of the two inseparable friends at the hands of Ogier. 
This version cannot be due to the author of the chanson de geste, as it 
makes its hero appear in an odious light. Since the locality of the 
murder is again Upper Italy, where both the twins and Ogier were well- 
known legendary characters, we must conclude that the version of the 
Chevalerie goes back to a local tradition current in the neighbourhood 
of Mortara and Novara. What was its origin ? 

In the Dioscuri legends of Roman and mediaeval times we look in 
vain for a situation analogous to that of the Chevalerie, where both 
Dioscuri are killed by a hero and a sympathetic character. But there 
exists a very close parallel in Greek legend. Apollonius Rhodius, in the 
first book of his Argonautica, tells the following story: 


1298 kai vú Kev ap ò brig Muoay emi yaiav ixovto 
Aairpa Bunordpevor dvépov T GAAnKTov lony, 
el uù Opnikioro Sve, vies Bopéao 
Alaxidny xahemoiow épyTuerxov erecou, 
oXETALOL” Here opw arvyepi TITIS EMNET OTITTO 
xXepow ip “HpaxAnos. 6 pw diver Gar ë; Epuxov. 
aOdav yap TnAtao dedovmdros ay dvióvras 


1 Bolte-Polivka, op. cit., 1, p. 544. 

2 Ibid., p. 545; R. Andrée, Mthnographische Parallelen und Vergleiche, N. F., Leipzig, 
1889, pp. 21 ff.; W. Mannhardt, Wald- und Feldkulte, Berlin, 1904, 1, p. 48; J. G. Frazer, 
Balder the Beautiful, London, 1913, 11, pp. 61, 102, 118. 

3 Bolte-Polivka, op. cit., 1, p. 547. 

2 eur cit., pp. 35-6. 

. G. Frazer, The Dying God, London, 1914, pp. 160 ff. ; Spirits of the Corn and the 
TF “id, eie 1914, pp. 13, 24 ff. 

6 M. Kremnitz, Rumänische Märchen, Leipzig, 1883, p. 204. In many versions the 
children have a star on their forehead ; cf. J. G. von Hahn, Griechische und albanesische 
Märchen, München, 1918, 11, p. 357. 

7 Ed. Barrois, ll. 5847 ff.; cf. J. Bédier, op. cit., 11, p. 182. 
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Thve ev audipurn mépvev, kai dunoaro yaîav 
dup’ avrois, ornAas Te Svw xabvrepbev erevéer, 
ov érépn, OapBos wepidaioy dvdpact Aevooev, 
kivurat nynevros Ud avo} Bopeao. 

The resemblances of this episode with the passage of the Chevalerie 
are quite remarkable. They may be stated as follows: 

1. The victims are two young twin brothers. 

2. They are slain by a national hero and a sympathetic character, 

for no adequate reason. 

3. They encounter their slayer on the road, returning from a pious 
mission, the Boreades from the funeral games of Pelias, Amis 
and Amiles from the Holy Land. 

Does there exist any historical connection between the two episodes? 
The Greek legends occur besides in Apollodorus Library! and in 
Hyginus’. The work of Apollodorus was no more known in the Latin 
middle ages than the Argonautica. Hyginus was known in Western 
monasteries’. Yet it seems extremely unlikely that mediaeval monks 
should have picked out this story, replaced Hercules by Ogier and the 
Boreades by Amicus and Amelius. But it would be as hazardous to 
declare the resemblances fortuitous. The most probable hypothesis, 
though it can hardly be more than a hypothesis, would be that the 
story of the death of the Dioscuri formed a part of the old tradition of 
the pagan sanctuary, that the twin divinities, whatever their origin, 
had in Roman times been identified with the Greek Boreades and that 
the death of Zetes and Calais had been grafted on their legend, which 
was all the easier because the Greek Heracles played a very prominent 
part in Italic cults* and because Italy was the scene of a large number 
of his exploits®. 

It can be said, then, that the legend of Amicus and Amelius is an 
ancient Dioscuric myth which was preserved in a corner of Italy, thanks 
to the accommodating character of the Church which generously ad- 
mitted pagan twins into its shrines, sanctuaries and martyrologies, 
insisting only upon a few minor changes which are not great enough 
really and effectively to conceal the origin of the story. 


A. H. KRAPPE. 
Fuar River, Mo., U.S.A. 


1 mm, 15, 2. 2 Fab. 14. 

3 Cf. Manitius, Rheinisches Museum, xvir, 1892, Erginzungsheft, p. 40. 

+ Cf. Dion. Hal. Antiq. Rom. 1, 40, 6: moddax7@ 5é kal dAAQ THs ‘Iradias dvetrar Teuévn 
TÈ Oe@ kai Bupol xara médes Te Wpuvra kai map’ ddois, cal oxaviws, dv etipor ris Iradias xGpor, 
Eva wh Tuyxdver Tiyna@pevos 6 Beds. 

5 Cf. Dion. Hal. op. cit., 1, cap. 34ff., 38-44; Diod. Sic. rv, cap. 20-2; Prop. 1v, 9: 
Virg. den. vin, 201 ff.; Ovid, Fasti, 1, 543 ff. 


